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But their powers were limited, and Englishmen, in
particular, bidden remember that their own country
was fighting for her existence. On the other hand,
one cannot but admire the unflinching resolution dis-
played by the Egyptian Government during the
critical years of 1917 and 1918. Looking neither to the
right nor the left, they pursued their chosen path
unhesitatingly to the end. Wisely or foolishly, the
Government had declined deliberately to make use
either of the Conscription Law or of the Nile Register:l
and from that decision no argument would move them.
Commanders-in-Chief, dissatisfied with the result,
might recommend compulsion, and the Civil Service,
deploring the procedure, predict gloomy consequences:
authority would listen to neither,

On top of the difficulties of maintaining labour
establishments the Government had to comply with
growing demands from the Army for Egyptian camels.
The percentage of animal casualties in the Auxiliary
Transport Corps was rising, and each forward move-
ment made by the British in Palestine was marked by
a fresh expansion of that service. General Head-
quarters sought to lessen the strain by buying remounts
elsewhere : but the prohibitive cost of the foreign
camel when brought to the Suez Canal, and lack of
marine transport to move the beast from the port of
purchase, kept the experiment within narrow limits.
In claiming from Egypt the camels required, military
authority logically was on firmer ground than in
demanding men for labour units. The right of an
army in the field to requisition the property of indi-
viduals cannot be seriously challenged; nor was it
possible for Egyptians to assert that the action was

1 The Nile Register, the only relic left of the Corvee, contains the
names of able-bodied fellahin living within a reasonable distance of
the Nile. During flood time strong parties of men watch, day and
night, for any sign of weakness in the banks of the river.